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Philosophy of History. An Introduction to the Philosophical 
Study of Politics. By Alfred H. Lloyd. Ann Arbor: 
George Wahr, 1899. Pp. iv+250. $1. 

The interpretation of general history is the profoundest, the most 
urgent, and the most elusive of the problems that tax the genius of 
man. It is so overwhelming that many give it up at once and speak 
disdainfully of those who have the courage to tackle the riddle and 
seek its solution. The fact nevertheless remains that few people who 
think at all can escape so easily. Since, therefore, the subject is of 
such momentous interest to us all, we welcome the work of any honest 
and able thinker who has the courage to follow the problem through. 

The latest contribution to the philosophy of history is by Professor 
Lloyd, of the University of Michigan. 

The purpose of this short review is to state briefly the fundamental 
conception of the book, and then to offer a few critical suggestions. 

The conception is : " Contemporaneity with the present sets the 
bounds both of the historic past and the historic future. The past is 
not dead. The future is not unborn, but past and future are alike vita* 
incidents of the life now. History is simply an organic repetition and 
preparation. History is the present's consciousness of its all-including 
self." 

There are five fundamental data of history : time, causation, nature, 
individuality, and progress. Each datum is explained in harmony with 
the text as just quoted, and is shown to be something entirely different 
from the ordinary conception that even philosophers have had. 

Philosophy is more than science, for science is interested in knowl- 
edge just for the sake of knowledge. But philosophy is interested in 
knowledge, not as mere knowledge, but as motive. It requires that 
knowledge must be more than formally true and consistent ; it must 
be liberative as well. Science is abstract; philosophy is concrete, 
because it sets you free. The philosopher seeks after the wisdom of life. 
He turns to science that he may apply and animate scientific ideas. 

The function of the philosophy of history is to show the unity and 
fundamental harmony of all phases of history, however contradictory 
they may seem ; that is, to show that history is the liberation of human 
society; that it is an organism, that it is organically related to nature, and 
that it realizes or fulfils its own law. This last it does through the devel- 
opment of individuals, nations, and persons. The formula of history 
is ultimately, I think Mr. Lloyd would say: thesis, antithesis, synthesis ; 
or, more concretely, society — society in alienation from itself, society 
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in restoration to itself, or society more free. This process is constantly 
going on — in the conflicts between the good and the evil, religion and 
reason, and so on. But fundamentally the two sides in every conflict 
are one. The result is the development of individuals. These indi- 
viduals are agents of a genuine progress. The very essence of indi- 
viduality is at once adaptation or fulfilment of the past and realization 
of the future. 

This summary is given as nearly as possible in the author's own 
words. It need not be said that the author is a Hegelian. But Hegelian- 
ism in some form is one of the abiding types in which certain profound 
thinkers will find themselves classified, even though they may never 
have heard of Hegel. And so here we have careful, independent 
thinking. The book has striking merits, and will command the atten- 
tion of all who can appreciate speculative thought. It has, too, the 
merit of offering a unitary conception. The mind abhors a dualism 
as much as nature abhors a vacuum. Here we have a rigorously logi- 
cal system in which everything has a place and everything is in its 
place. Everything is related to everything. Everything is a vital 
and organic part of everything. 

There is, moreover, hardly a proposition or statement in the book 
that does not appeal more or less strongly to reason and experience. 

But when we face the question of accepting it as our philosophy of 
history, we confess to deep misgivings. We are obliged to urge — 

1. That it has the difficulty of all monistic systems. Its distinc- 
tions are not real distinctions. Its explanations after all do not 
explain. Unity is obtained at the expense of all that gives any sig- 
nificance to life. It is a "sphere of spheres self-inclosed." Its prog- 
ress does not get anywhere. It is like the ceaseless bobbings up and 
down of the groups of animalcula in a drop of water under the micro- 
scope. Its freedom when you get back to its ultimate analysis is only 
the freedom of the spirit. There is no person left to be free. But 
who cares a straw for freedom, if personal men and women are not 
free ? The one who takes the system whole will wake up later on to 
find that he has swallowed something sugar-coated, but very bitter — 
if he ever comes to full consciousness again. For it is a peculiarity of 
this philosophy that, notwithstanding its great claims to spirituality, 
it is apt to paralyze the spiritual nerve centers of those who take it. 

2. But it must be admitted, secondly, that this philosophy deals 
recklessly with the facts. This has always been true of systems of 
philosophy, of theology, and of science as well. Starting on a basis 
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of experience, the systems do not extend very far until they strike facts 
that do not fit. Then the temptation to chip off and file down the 
facts is too great for any ambitious system to resist. It goes on tortur- 
ing and twisting the facts until a revolt comes and the system is laid 
out for dead. 

3. The most serious difficulty is found in the realm of ethics. It 
is the identity of contraries. What we have all along supposed to be 
radically opposed to each other are but the obverse and reverse of 
the same identical thing. Take the case of good and evil. Says 
Professor Lloyd : " Pleasure-seeking is evil to asceticism ; reckless, 
unskilled labor to thoughtless and masterful capital ; adultery to mar- 
riage under the law ; murder to hanging ; gambling to revelation and 
miracle; thieving to business honesty, etc." (p. 227). 

Then we may fairly infer the antithesis of the smooth, cold, calcu- 
lating villain who seeks the destruction of the pure and innocent 
maiden, to the virtuous and noble young man who respects the purity 
and innocence of young womanhood. Indeed, our philosophy requires 
us to regard them as kindred spirits. For, to quote our author again, 
" the evil and the good are not two but one ; being two only because 
society comes into conflict with itself, but one, because in an organized 
society the separate parts, or the separated activities, are necessarily 
functions of each other, mutually dependent and inclusive, each being 
invisibly what the other is visibly" (p. 233). 

Now, we may grant that, while philosophers like Professor Lloyd 
may be able to keep on the good side of the antithesis, the danger is 
that the great multitudes, who are not philosophers, will prefer to make 
their contributions to human weal on the other side. 

The sober judgment, we think, of men and women who know them- 
selves and their fellow-men will express itself in the words of John : 
"If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death he shall ask, 
and God will give him life for them that sin not unto death. There is 
a sin unto death ; not concerning this do I say that he should make a 
request. All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin not unto death " 
(1 John 2 : 16, 17). 

Again, Mr. Lloyd says, "a life that knows its evil is inherently, it 
is already actively and materially, good." This is, of course, the old 
doctrine that knowledge is virtue, but the old Roman had it better 
when he wrote : " Meliora video proboque, deteriora sequor." 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 



